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from the fact that the research workers come from a social class quite unaccustomed
to remaining long hours at simple motor tasks of repetitious character. But, when
the verbal reports of the workers themselves are considered, it is clear that there are
wide individual differences among them. Some of them do not mind repetitious
labor; others do.
In regard to intelligence, there is considerable positive correlation in many work
situations between the level of mental ability of the workers and their sense of ennui.
In one factory 470 employees engaged in different departments of the plant were
asked whether they were satisfied with their present work or desired to change it.
These replies were correlated with the degree of educational retardation for each
man at the time he left the public school. (School retardation is a fair measure in our
society of the degree of mental alertness.) The results were interesting. In the tool
department, where the work was of high grade but of varied character, the highest
degree of dissatisfaction was expressed by those who had been the most retarded in
school, and stability or satisfaction increased as the amount of retardation lessened.
In sharp contrast, just the reverse attitude was found in the inspection department,
where the work was highly repetitive and "foolproof." The men who had been most
retarded in school expressed the least dissatisfaction, and vice versa. In still other
departments there was more variability in the workers' sense of monotony, depending
largely upon the nature of the work. (See Scott and Hayes, 1921, pp. 74-75.)
It is apparent, then, that monotony, as roughly measured in this study,
is related both to the level of intelligence and to the nature of the job to
be performed. Other studies confirm this, both those made under experi-
mental conditions in the laboratory and those made in industry itself.
It would be a mistake, however, to believe that intelligence alone will
account for the variations in the sense of boredom among workers. Atti-
tude or mental set must also be reckoned with, and, when the attitude
is surcharged with strong emotions, its influence on the worker may offset
the otherwise expected influences of variability in intelligence itself. Atti-
tudes may have a deep-seated source in the wider cultural training of the
worker, or they may reflect his experience with his job more directly; Some
aspects of the former will be mentioned below..
The place of both intelligence and attitudes, and of other subjective
factors, will be further apparent if we examine the problem of monotony
in relation to the nature and organization of the job itself. Just as mecha-
nization of work has been held responsible for industrial fatigue, so, too,
mechanization has been blamed for producing negative effects on the
worker's interest. A highly routinized task which would bore an intelli-
gent man may, in the words of Viteles (1934) be "the boon of stupidity"
to another. Various investigations have been made of the relation of mo-
notony to the nature of the job. One British study (Wyatt, Eraser, and
Stock, 1929) investigated this problem as part of a larger research project.
Of one group of workers studied, only about one quarter (forty-nine in
the total) reported no boredom. The effects of ennui upon productivity